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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 



Nationalism: myth and reality. By Boyd 
C. Shajer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1955. Pp. 319. $5.00. 

This study endeavors to fathom "the inter- 
play of idea and Institution" in the molding of 
nationalism. Attention is centered on France, 
Britain, and the United States, but occasional 
reference is made to other nations. Though 
concerned primarily with modern nationalism, 
the author explores its medieval roots. He 
draws on a wide variety of primary materials, 
but in interpreting them he also makes use of 
the Undings of the behavioral sciences. 

Shafer notes that nationalism is not a 
neat, fixed concept. It is complex and dynamic. 
Myth and actuality, truth and error, are inex- 
tricably intermixed. He judiciously avoids 
definition but nevertheless suggests that it is 
essentially "a sentiment unifying a group of 
people who have a real or imagined common 
historical experience and a common aspiration 
to live together as a group in the future." 
Efforts to justify nationalism are labeled 
"myths." These are effectively dissected and 
variously classified as "metaphysical," "physi- 
cal," or "cultural." But whether nationalism 
has been supported by a supernatural, a racial, 
or an economic argument, Shafer dismisses 
the argument as unproved, totally false, or, at 
most, only partially true. 

The author demonstrates that any use of 
the word "nationalism" to describe happen- 
ings before the eighteenth Century is prob- 
ably anachronistic. Yet, as early as the twelfth 
Century, certain institutions and ideas had 
arisen which later became part of the modern 
concepts of nation and nationalism. Dynastie 
ambitions, supported by the bourgeoisie, were 
of first importance. But he cautions that the 
enlargement and consolidation of the king's 
domain only created the territorial basis for 
the nation. Nation-building began without de- 
sign. Moreover, other factors, such as a com- 
mon economic policy, the appearance of State 
churches, and the growth of a common lan- 
guage, also worked powerfully in the same 
direction. From the twelfth Century on, exam- 



ples of national consciousness can be cited: 
dislike of foreigners, love of native land, a 
pride in the group's past, and an interest in its 
future. Shafer contends that between 1715 
and 1815 the nation eclipsed all other group 
loyalties. As the remnants of medieval uni- 
versalism and particularism weakened, the 
conviction grew that elimination of domestic 
oppression or the conduet of foreign war re- 
quired common action. The very magnitude 
of the problems faced by the eighteenth Cen- 
tury compelled national Solutions. Even 
peoples who were not national-minded were 
forced to become so. The bourgeoisie was the 
chief, though not the only, medium for these 
national ideas. With the French Revolution 
nationalism assumed its modern form. As 
kings lost their divinity, the nations acquired 
it. Nationalism spread into central and south- 
ern Europe. The period from 1815 to our own 
day Shafer calls the "age of nationalism." 
Four general forces made the nation the su- 
preme Community and nationalism the supreme 
sentiment: the desire to unify and success in 
unifying territory and people, the extension 
of the power of the nation-state, the increas- 
ing awareness of national eultures, and the 
power conflicts between nations. By the twen- 
tieth Century the national idea had integrated 
almost all human life and values. The nation- 
state had swallowed up all lesser jurisdictions. 
Only to a lesser extent in demoeratie countries 
than in Fascist, the nation for most men had 
become the supreme ideal and physical fact. 
Shafer is extremely guarded in his generali- 
zations, but there would appear to be an un- 
derlying argument in his study. Every human 
society must be bound together by some au- 
thority. Men have been united at various times 
by loyalty to tribe, city-state, emperor, creed, 
feudal class, monarchy, race, or economic law. 
And these loyalties "are chiefly to be distin- 
guished from modern nationalism by the ob- 
jeet of the loyalty." Now, he argues, there is 
no certain or necessary relationship between 
frustration and national loyalty. But when 
the medieval universal church was challenged 
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and shaken, a sense of belonging and a feeling 
of security from a new authority could be 
gained only from the nation-state. There can 
be little doubt, he maintains, that nationalism 
offered a medium of hope, particularly to 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century men. "If 
men's major motivations are love, hate, and 
anger, all three could find satisfaction in na- 
tionalism." 

This study is, without question, a contribu- 
tion to the literature on nationalism worthy of 
comparison with the work of Hayes and 
Kohn. Its most valuable and interesting pages 
deal with the "myths" by which nationalism 
has been supported. Temperate judgments and 
valuable insights are also to be found through- 
out the historical sketch. But there are short- 
comings which stem primarily from an attempt 
to simplify and limit the area investigated. 
There may be merit in confining a study to 
the French, English, and American experience. 
But there is still need for serious differentia- 
tion among them. Eastern and central Euro- 
pean nationalism, also, cannot be dismissed as 
peripheral or incidental to the western Euro- 
pean phenomenon, to say nothing of Asia or 
the Near East. Here, one suspects, are special 
Problems in the origin, nature, and develop- 
ment of nationalism. The phenomenon of to- 
talitarian nationalism is of such importance 
and its break with liberal nationalism sufficient- 
ly clear to merit special attention. But the 
Problem is only briefly raised, and the Sugges- 
tion that the difference is one of degree is not 
convincingly established. Finally, as Shafer 
himself points out, a "psychological" interpre- 
tation is as much a product of our own time 
as "divine reason" was for the thirteenth Cen- 
tury and "natural law" for the eighteenth. We 
may have here merely another "myth" con- 
cerning the nature of nationalism. 

J. J. Roth 
Roosevelt University 



Nation, Sprache und Nationalismus. By 
H. L. Koppelmann. Leiden: Sijthoff, 1956. 
Pp. 233. M. 13.50. 

The central thesis of Koppelmann's book 
may be found in the Statements that a nation 
is exclusively a Community of language 
(Sprachgemeinschaft [p. 52]) and that na- 
tional consciousness was invented by the nine- 
teenth Century (p. 56). The author correctly 



mentioned previously that his book was writ- 
ten not from a positive but from a negative 
point of view; he attempted to compile evi- 
dence to demonstrate that most of what has 
been said on such concepts as "nation," "na- 
tional mind," and "national civilization" can- 
not stand closer scrutiny and is largely due to 
"the power of Suggestion conveyed by a word 
or a name" (p. 52). 

The book under review is the work of a 
philologist; this may also be deduced from the 
titles of previous publications referred to by 
the author. While Koppelmann has read wide- 
ly in history, this discipline enters his discus- 
sion mainly in order to illustrate his argu- 
ments and theses; it is to him ancilla and not 
magistra. 

"Widely read," however, does not necessar- 
ily mean "well read." One wonders at the un- 
even qualities of the author's historical 
sources. He refers much to such dated works 
as Treitschke's and Reuchlin's, ignoring more 
recent publications. On the other hand, when 
he chooses to use such firsthand sources as the 
protocols of the trial concerning the murder 
at Sarajevo, they yield remarkable results. 

The reader may also feel surprised to find 
Koppelmann at pains to prove what today is 
hardly doubted— that Bismarck was not a füll- 
fledged nationalist, a fact known even to 
Hitler. A similar inquiry would have been 
more useful in the case of the founder of the 
kingdom of Italy. Koppelmann correctly chal- 
lenges the Interpretation usually given by his- 
torians to the Italian plebiscites of 1860-61 
and 1870. He would have found additional 
material in support of his thesis in D. Mack 
Smith 's Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860 (Cam- 
bridge, 1954). 

The author criticizes historians for present- 
ing an oversimplified Version of history (pp. 
79 ff.) ; this is exactly the criticism to which 
his book is liable. His Statements that the 
French alone were responsible for the out- 
break of the war of 1870 (pp. 226 ff.) and 
that Austria on principle opposed the unifica- 
tion of Germany (p. 80)— what of Schwarzen- 
berg-Bruck or the diet of princes in 1863?— 
afford examples of such oversimplification. One 
feels inclined to suspect not only that Koppel- 
mann does not refer to such basic works on 
the history of German nationalism as those by 
Meinecke and Srbik but that he is not ac- 
quainted with them. 



